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literary as well as the religious education of Christian children. This was done only
when the long established Hellenistic or Roman schools began to disappear. The
church did, however, reduce the vernaculars to written form and establish general
religious schools in those parts of the Eastern Empire where there was no tradition of
Hellenistic or Roman education or where there was no written language. This was done
in Coptic, Syriac, Ethiopian, Armenian, Georgian, Hunnish, Germanic, and Slavic.
The great question facing Christian educators was what attitude to take concern-
ing the pagan learning of secular schools. The answer to this question varied so much
from time to time and from place to place that authority could be found for almost
any position. Some Fathers, like Tertullian and the later Jerome, stood out strongly
against secular schools and secular learning, urging Christian parents to have nothing to
do with such sources of evil and paganism. Others, like Augustine, preached modera-
tion, telling parents that children could be sent to secular schools if care were taken
that they were not corrupted by the religious mythology and pagan morality con-
tained in secular literature. Still others, like Origen and Chrysostom, were not at all
fearful of secular learning but included in their schools the round of liberal arts and
philosophy as preparatory to the highest study of Christian doctrine and theology.
In general, the church eventually assimilated most of the noncontroversial
elements of the secular liberal arts if stripped of their pagan excesses. After all,
grammar, rhetoric, and logic could be taught in such a way as not to corrupt the
morals of youth but even to contribute to the intellectual discipline necessary for the
Christian scholar. The study of Plato's philosophy and the mathematical elements of
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music would not be morally harmful if em-
ployed as purely intellectual exercises or as instruments for the delineation of human
reason as subservient to faith.
Two large areas of human knowledge, however, were considered to be irrevelant,
or even harmful, to the dominantly religous concern of Christian schools. One was the
field of such practical sciences as architecture, engineering, mechanics, medicine, and
law. These subjects dealt with the means of controlling the physical or human
environment for the betterment of life on this earth; therefore, they were, in religious
terms, of much less significance than the more spiritually inclined liberal arts. They
consequently declined from neglect at the hands of the Western church during the
later Empire, despite the occasional books on these subjects found in church libraries
and schools.
The other field was that of the natural sciences and materialistic philosophies,
which were deemed definitely harmful to the developing theology of the church. Thus
the natural philosophy of Aristotle and of Hellenistic scientists was not assimilated
into Latin Christian learning at this time. It was therefore not passed on to Western
Europe through the Latin church and its schools. Rather, it remained in the Eastern
Hellenistic centers where it was later reworked and finally introduced into Western
Europe by Arabic and Hebrew scholars in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth
centuries. The point is that even though the church schools selected, reconciled, and
assimilated some of the secular learning of Graeco-Roman civilization, they also
rejected much of it, thereby virtually sentencing it to exile from the West for several
centuries.